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language calls him, “unprincipled," an Avijp And by 

calling the good life the reasonable life we do not mean that 
“reasons’' of a sort cannot be found for living ill, 
can be found, such as they are, for anything),—but that the good 
life, and only the good life, is one which exhibits perfect consis¬ 
tency to a principle which can satisfy the intellect. Mr. Bensi 
has really done nothing to show that this conviction is mistaken. 

A E.-.'Eaylob- 


Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffibildung. Eine 
logische E\nUitung in die historuchen Wiesenschaften. Yon 
Heinrich Rickebt Zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage. Tubin¬ 
gen : Yerlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1913. Pp. 
xii, 644. 

Pbof. Rickebt’s essay has been out of print for some time 
past. On its first appearance a dozen years back, its method, if 
sound, was seen to involve nothing less than an entirely new 
gambit. The challenging quality of much of its doctrine gave it a 
leading part to play in controversies that are still vital. Even 
the many who upon reflexion found themselves unable to adjust 
their thinking to the Freiburg professor’s scheme, felt the sugges¬ 
tiveness of his detailed and episodic discussions. This re-issue is 
on all counts deserving of welcome. 

Revision has been thorough, but the author calls attention to 
one change only that involves a difference of principle, viz., the 
sharper distinction between logic and psychology, and a conse¬ 
quent drift away from the position of Sigwart. Beyond the 
signalisation of this difference, the new preface is chiefly interest¬ 
ing for some words of orientation towards the teaching of Prof. 
Dilthey and M. Bergson. 

Dr. Bickert's main contention is familiar. Sciences are to be 
distinguished according as they generalise or individualise, concern 
themselves with the uniform or the unique. If a science works 
by establishing general concepts or laws and treats individuals 
never in their once-for-all-ness but always as cases under a class¬ 
es 'ept, it is a nature-science. And even psychology must be 
regarded as a nature-science. If on the other hand procedure is 
directed to the rendering of individuals in the unique course of 
events, though by means of common elements or significations, 
which are the prius of scientific generalisation and individualisation 
alike, then our task is historical, we are in the field of culture- 
sciences, where our clue to selection is value-relation of an ob- 
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jective order. The limit to the application of the method of 
natural science is fixed by the obligation under which it lies to 
work away from the unique course of events, and by its indif¬ 
ference to value-relations other than truth-values in a specific and 
narrow sense of the word truth. 

There is of course a relatively natural-scientific constituent in 
cultural sciences, a relatively historical constituent in nature- 
sciences. But the contrast of ideal and of method rests on the 
polar opposition of the absolutely or purely natural with its 
general laws and the absolutely or purely historical with its 
individual values. 

The ideal of natural science is mechanism with its resolution of 
thing-concepts into relational concepts up to the limit of residual 
‘last things,' ultimate atoms or ‘reals* qualitatively and quanti¬ 
tatively alike, between which relations obtain. It resolves the 
heterogeneity of the spatio-temporal order which is its datum into 
a quasi-mathematical homogeneity whose every fact admits of 
replacement by an equivalent Between the natural thus con¬ 
ceived and the historical preoccupied with that whose essence is 
that it admits of no substitution the cleavage is indeed deep-cut 
and final. 

Pro! Rickert’s line of demarcation leaves psychology decisively 
among the sciences of nature. He cannot accept of a group of 
sciences of mind over and against physical science. Psychology 
too is a matter of atomic ultimates of a sort and their generic 
relations. Speak as it may of ‘ the individual/ it concerns itself 
with the type or average, not with an individual or with in¬ 
dividuals a3 such. The distinction of psycho-physical self, psy¬ 
chical self, and epistemological self which Dr. Rickert develops in 
order to do away with the claims of the psychical as such is im¬ 
portant in itself. Throw as much out from the first as can be 
classed as physical and there remains the psychical. Discard from 
this all that can be regarded as object and there is at the limit the 
subject which is never object. It is the importance of the over- 
individual epistemological self that has given more than its due to 
the psychical with which it is confused. A cleft between physical 
and psychical will no more serve Dr. Rickert’s requirements than 
one between explanation and description. In either case both 
antitheta fall for him within the natural-scientific. 

Yet history is science and not art, for art has no care for truth 
in the sense in which history is bound thereby, i.«., for truth to 
the individual or once for all course of events. Any definition of 
science which is not a begging of the question by inclusion of the 
notion of nature, allows of scientific individualisation, of historical 
science. 

It is clearly when we have to do with the psychical that the 
issue between classification by subjects and Prof. Rickert’s classifi¬ 
cation by methods becomes crucial. He does not reduce the 
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psychical to the physical, and any form of psycho-physical paral¬ 
lelism might still admit of a group of mental sciences. And with 
the dawn of Bentience it becomes increasingly difficult to deny 
individuality and historical value of howsoever exiguous a degree. 
Complete substitutability is no longer quite plausible. The uni¬ 
versality of the natural-scientific is at this stage manifestly to 
be secured only by abstraction. Herr Rickert does not contest 
this. It is enough for him that the generalising nature of psy¬ 
chology, entirely successful as it is in its own field, proves that on 
its lower levels we meet only the relatively historical. He seeks 
for the key-thought of the historical sciences where uniqueness of 
value-relation is the dominant note, generalisation subordinate. It 
is there alone that individual causation, irreducible to abstract 
ground and consequent, is to be discovered. Theie that we have 
wholes instead of genera. There that we find ourselves truly in 
a kingdom of ends. 

Prof. Rickert’s criticism of the way in which evolutionist natural¬ 
ism has equivocated between the concept of development to which 
it has a right and that of progress to which it has none, is lumin¬ 
ous. He perhaps underestimates somewhat the strength of a 
humanist point of view which should maintain a de facto teleology 
and value the non-human simply as contributory or adverse to 
the emergence and maintenance of the human type. But it is 
true that naturalistic speculation is at its worst when it waxes 
teleological. Herr Rickert’s own teleology is not relative nor sub¬ 
jective. It is one that rests ultimatelyron Kantian presuppositions, 
not those of the teleology of nature valid only for the reflective 
judgment, but rather those of the ethical kingdom of ends. It is 
objective value-relations, which happen, of ^course, as a fact to be 
centred upon human personalities of the individual or the group, 
that give historical significance. It is only by starting from such 
that the historian can select fluid reconstitute his causal series in 
the one order of time. If he must perforce employ elements of 
common signification, he must confess failure unless the totality is 
applicable to one subject of values only. Imagination may need 
to be called in to complete the concretisation of what else might be 
regarded as a class-concept where accidentally the class has but 
one member. In the historical sciences such as prehistoric anthro¬ 
pology and archaeology, where the values to which all is to be 
related are wholes and not individual in the narrower sense, in 
constitutional and in economic history, where the centre of reference 
is again demonstrably the group, in the foreshortening of historic 
perspective where proper names lose value, it is still value-relation 
in the unique course of events that constitutes the historical or 
cultural-science, be the relative natural-scientific factor never so 
great. 

Such are the limits to the natural-scientific method, such the 
claims of historical science that Prof. Rickert sets forth, on the 
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purely methodological distinction of sciences which generalise, and 
allow of substitution, where you can lose and replace facts, from 
sciences which individualise and are not substitutable, where the 
lost fact must be numerically recovered or stay lost for ever. 

Herbert W. Blunt. 


Philosophy of t)u Practical, Economic and Ethic . Translated from 
the Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslib. Lon¬ 
don : Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xxxvii, 591. 

Benedetto Croce is perhaps the most significant and outstanding 
example of a movement which is making itself more and more 
obvious in the philosophy of to-day. He represents in its clearest 
and most self-conscious form the widespread reaction against the 
attempts of empirical science to force its conclusions and its 
methods into the domain of philosophy. William James, as we 
all know, refused to accept the materialism and determinism forced 
upon him by the tough-minded empiricists, but his only substitute 
for their method appeared to be that of individual caprice. Berg¬ 
son more lecently has gone further, and offers us the somewhat 
vague method of intuition as opposed to the classificatory method 
of science with its dead and frozen world. Croce shares then- 
antagonism to the methods and conclusions of empirical science 
when employed in philosophy, but he reasserts in the place of these 
the methods and conclusions of pure philosophy itself. 

In his Logic—and apart from the Logic his system as a whole is 
unintelligible—he distinguishes the pure ooncept or concrete uni¬ 
versal, which is the object of philosophy, from what he calls the 
pseudo-concepts. The pseudo-concepts are of two kinds. There 
are first of all the empirical pseudo-concepts or the class concepts 
of science, which are concrete but not universal, which are symbols 
of real things, but have no distinctive and rigorous universal char¬ 
acter. Secondly, there are the abstract pseudo-conc^pts, the con¬ 
cepts of mathematics, which are universal without being concrete, 
which can be exactly defined, but which do not stand for anything 
that is real. The pure concept or concrete universal, which is 
present in every moment of the leal, is the object of knowledge. 
The pseudo-coucepts—and this is the point upon which all his 
philosophy turns—-are only useful or eoonomic or practical devices ; 
they are mere fictions ; they have no claim to truth or knowledge, 
and their content is i.ot reality. 

We can now pass to the whole system which is worked out in 
the Philosophy of Practice as in the other volumes of the Philosophy 
of the Spirit, Ail reality is spirit, and philosophy or true know- 



